198            Madame de Stdel.

Mathurins, where there was a garden. Her
friends must go to dine with her there, as
though she were still doing the honors of her
own house. " She was no longer in the draw-
ing-room," says Chateaubriand, who finally did
her some justice and ended by going over to
her side. " On entering her room I approached
the bed. The invalid, half sitting up, was sup-
ported by pillows, her cheeks burning with
fever; her fine glance was fixed upon me, and
she said, 'Bon jour, my dear Francis' (in
English). 'I am suffering, but that does not
prevent my loving you/ "

Rocca, very ill himself, surrounded her with
tenderness. He was ever the constant object
of her solicitude. She was afraid of dying
without having time to bid him farewell. She
begged to be awakened when the opium made
her sleep, lest death should surprise her in the
midst of it And yet she watched with terror
the signs of the end, " surpassing in horror
even deatji itself." " Would it not be better/*
she said, "to let man's end come like the end
of the day, and as much as possible make the
sleep of death seem like the sleep of life?1'
This wish was fulfilled. She fell asleep in the
evening of the I3th of July and never woke
again.

She was interred at Coppet    <c The proces-ons. She
